II

THE DEBATE IN ITHACA

As soon as Dawn with her rose-tinted hands had lit the East,
Odysseus' son put on his clothes and got up from his bed. He
slung a sharp sword from his shoulder, bound a stout pair of
sandals on his comely feet and strode from his bedroom looking
like a god. He at once gave orders to the clear-voiced criers to
call his long-haired compatriots to Assembly. The heralds cried
their summons and the people quickly mustered. When all had
arrived and the assembly was complete, Telemachus himself set
out for the meeting-place, bronze spear in hand, escorted only
by two dogs that trotted beside him. Athene endowed him with
such magic charm that all eyes were turned on him in admira-
tion when he came up. The elders made way for him as he took
his father's seat.

Aegyptius, an old lord bent with years and rich in wisdom,
was the first to speak. This was natural, for his own soldier son
Antiphus had sailed with King Odysseus in the big ships to
Ilium the city of horses, only to be killed by the savage Cyclops
in his cavern home when he made the last of his meals off
Odysseus' men. And although he had three other sons, Eury-
nomus, who forgathered with the Suitors, and two who
worked steadily on their father's estate, Antiphus was always in
his mind. His grief was inconsolable; and it was with tears for
this lost son that he now rose to address the gathering:

'My fellow-countrymen, I beg your attention. Not once
since the gallant Odysseus sailed have we been called to As-
sembly or held a session here. Who is it that has summoned us
now, one of the young men or one of the older generation?
And what emergency has made him take this step? Perhaps he
has heard that the army is coming back, and may wish to share
with us the early news he has received? Or is there some other